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CATHOLIC MARTYRS AND ANGLICAN 
HISTORIANS 


t tes English Martyrs are, for the majority of 
English people, the men and women burnt under 
Mary; in especial the Protestant bishops, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer and Hooper. So the history books 
have it. Our Protestant historians know nothing 
of Catholic martyrs—in England. The Protestant 
martyrs are the English martyrs. Foxe with his Book 
of Martyrs settled the matter a long time ago. Why 
re-open it? Foxe decided for the Church of Eng- 
land, and therefore for the English people, who were 
to be accounted martyrs; his decisions were not to be 
gainsaid. After all to accept the authority of Foxe 
is a much simpler process than to seek the decision of 
Rome. Foxe’s Book of Martyrs was the Anglican 
martyrology; it was set up in parish churches, side 
by side with the Bible, for all to read. Its literal 
accuracy and complete truthfulness were no more 
questioned than the accuracy and truthfulness of the 
Bible itself. 

The influence of Foxe, then, largely accounts for 
the refusal of Anglicans, and English people gener- 
ally, to receive as martyrs the Catholics who died for 
their faith in England between 1535 and 1680. 

Very broad-church historians, it is true, in their 
desire to be fair all round, freely award the martyr’s 
crown where death for conscience’ sake can be de- 
tected; and so will not deny a small percentage of 
martyrs to Catholics. 

J. R. Green, for instance, in his Short History of 
the English People really does apply the word 
martyr (once) to the priests who suffered under Eliza- 
beth :—‘ The torture and death of the Jesuit martyrs 
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sent a thrill of horror through the whole Catholic 
Church and roused at last into action the sluggish hos- 
tility of Spain.’ (Green, of course, did not confound 
the Anglican Establishment with the Catholic Church), 

In other passages Green, genuinely shocked at the 
Elizabethan persecution, prefers to avoid committing 
himself to a word so positive as martyrdom: ‘ The 
death of Campion was the prelude to a steady pitiless 
effort at the extermination of his class. If we adopt 
the Catholic estimate of the time, the twenty years 
which followed (1580) saw the execution of two hun- 
dred priests, while a yet greater numbér perished in 
the filthy and fever-stricken gaols into which they were 
plunged.’ 

It is possible to do it, the reader will observe, with- 
out any mention of the word martyr. But Green, 
broad-churchman as he was, had no doubt about the 
Marian victims. The section of his ‘ Short History’ 
that is concerned with the years 1553-1558 is headed 
“The Martyrs,’ and the tale of their sufferings and 
dying words (taken from Foxe) fills several pages. 

Perhaps the strangest thing in Green is the state- 
ment that none of the laity died for religion under the . 
Elizabethan penal laws :— 

‘No layman was brought to the bar or to the block 
under its provisions.” (The reference is to the Act 
of 1581 which made it high treason to reconcile or 
convert to Catholicism). ‘The oppression of the 
Catholic gentry was limited to an exaction, more or 
less rigorous at different times, of the fines for 
recusancy or non-attendance at public worship. The 
work of bloodshed was reserved wholly for priests.’ 

Now, it is quite true that the greater number of the 
martyrs of the laity suffered under the Act of 1585— 
for harbouring priests—(Green does not think it worth 
while to mention them; he must have heard of Mar- 
garet Clitheroe, Margaret Ward, Swithen Wells and 
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many others), but throughout the reign of Elizabeth 
from 1583 it was directly on the charge of ‘reconciling’ 
that laymen were brought to the bar, and if not to the 
block at least to the scaffold. We can at once recall 
John Rigby, who suffered at St. Thomas Watering, 
by Thames side (1600); a man of gentle bearing, a 
bachelor of thirty and still ‘a maid’; and William 
Lampley, of Gloucester (1588), a poor weaver; and 
that fine old man, Ralph Miller, an illiterate labourer, 
with a heart aflame with the love of God and his 
neighbours, who perished in the Bar Ditch at Win- 
chester (1591) Quibus dignus non erat mundus. 

The ‘Everyman’ edition of Green corrects the 
errors of the early book in several cases; it has al- 
lowed this queer mistake to pass. 

Another broad-church Anglican, the present Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, is con- 
tent to say there were ‘ Protestant as well as Catholic 
martyrs under Elizabeth ’ and to admit as ‘ martyrs of 
conscience’ the Unitarians whom the Elizabethan 
government sent to the stake. Sir Thomas More is 
also allowed by Professor Trevelyan to be ‘ the martyr 
of Papal Supremacy.’ 

But not one word has Professor Trevelyan for the 
torture of Catholics at the hands of Elizabeth’s minis- 
ters; no mention of the martyrdom of the Catholic 
laity disturbs the current of his story. Besides ‘ the 
charge was no longer heresy but treason’ and ‘ there 
were many innocent victims of this tremendous con- 
flict, wherein for the moment no compromise was pos- 
sible.’ (But why ‘for the moment’? The compro- 
mise never became possible for Catholics. Otherwise 
we should not have Professor Trevelyan telling us 
that the organisers of the ‘ Popish Plot’ in 1678-79 
‘pursued innocent Catholics to death’). Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan sits in the Chair once occupied by that 
hearty, if somewhat boisterous, Church of England 
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man, Charles Kingsley ; and Kingsley would have had 
no ‘innocent’ victims. So let us be thankful for the 
more ‘liberal’ tone of Kingsley’s successor. Never- 
theless, when Professor Trevelyan tells us that ‘ Cam- 
pion cared more for religion than politics’ we confess 
to a preference for the blunt falsehoods of Kingsley. 
What did Blessed Edmund Campion care for politics? 
When did he express the slightest interest in politics? 
The suggestion, insinuated so delicately by Professor 
Trevelyan, is either baseless, or it rests on evidence 
not yet disclosed. 

The popularity of Professor Trevelyan’s History 
of England is easily explained. When Lamartine 
asked Dumas why his (Lamartine’s) History of the 
Girondins was such a success, Dumas replied, ‘ Be- 
cause you have raised history to the level of the novel.’ 

Mandel Creighton, ablest of all Anglican historians, 
could take no interest in Catholic martyrs. Probably 
he regarded recusants and all who adhered to the ‘ old 
religion’ as many regarded conscientious objectors in 
the late war. For Creighton, Catholics are outside 
the stream of national life. In his monograph on 
Queen Elizabeth there is bare mention of the fact that 
‘Campion, with his two companions, was hanged on 
December tst, 1811, at Tyburn,’ and that Henry Wal- 
pole was converted by the example of the martyr. 
That Henry Walpole himself was to suffer in due 
course was not of sufficient importance to be related. 

Another Anglican historian, the late Dr. Henry 
Gee, a specialist in studies of the Reformation period 
in England, sticks to it that the Protestants under 
Mary were the martyrs, the Catholics were 
‘Romanists’ and traitors. In his book on The 
Reformation Period Dr. Gee is careful to avoid the 
word martyr in his allusions to Catholics. So, in 
1534, ‘the London Carthusians and the Greenwich 
Friars Observant were made conspicuous examples 
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of what it meant to resist the King’s will, for all 
resisters suffered, and some were put to death next 
year.” No word of martyrdom. 

As for Blessed Thomas More and Blessed John 
Fisher : ‘ We know now (says Dr. Gee) that Fisher 
was in treasonable communication with the Emperor, 
but his negotiations did not then transpire, and the 
execution of these two great men will always stain the 
record of the time.’ 

It is ‘treason’ in the eyes of the Anglican when a 
Catholic takes any steps on behalf of his religion; the 
plainest letters are treasonable if they express anxiety 
for the Catholic Faith, or desire for its restoration. 
(Professor Trevelyan is actually persuaded—p. 462, 
History of England—that the letters of Edward Cole- 
man, one of the first of the martyrs of the ‘ Popish 
Plot,’ discussed ‘ plans for the forcible conversion of 
Great Britain.’ One can only suppose that Professor 
Trevelyan would find in the correspondence of our 
Guild of Ransom similar plans for the ‘ forcible’ con- 
version of England. It all depends on what is meant 
by the word ‘forcible.’ Would the Cambridge 
Regius Professor have voted for the death of Edward 
Coleman had he sat on the jury in the days of Titus 
Oates? Dr. Trevelyan helps us to understand the 
mentality of the juries who convicted on the perjuries 
of Oates and his gang. Innocent men were put to 
death because they believed, as Professor Trevelyan 
does to-day, that the ‘forcible’ conversion of 
England was being planned). 

The ‘Marian martyrs’ did nothing treasonable 
according to Dr. Gee. They suffered agonising 
deaths, and many pages are given up to the record of 
their sufferings. 

As for the Catholic martyrs under Elizabeth: ‘ It 
is said that under the Act 13 Eliz. 61 priests, 47 lay- 
men and two gentlemen were executed between 1588 
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and 1603.’ /¢ is said, mark you! Dr. Gee will not 
vouch for the truth. It is said! Let us leave it a 
that. The Anglican historian is not interested in 
the deaths of ‘Romish’ priests and mere laymen, 
There are only two ‘gentlemen’ in the list. What 
were they doing in what is described by Dr. Gee as 
‘the Romanist attack upon the settlement of religion’? 
Plotting, of course. To be a Catholic was to bea 
traitor; the law said so. To be a traitor was to bea 
plotter. There you have it. 

That a Catholic, priest or layman, could be greatly 
concerned for his religion and yet be engaged neither 
in plots nor treasons is incredible to Anglican his- 
torians—as it was to Titus Oates, who was also an 
Anglican clergyman—as he had once been a Catholic. 
Dr. Gee goes further than Professor Trevelyan in 
blackening the character of Blessed Edmund Cam- 
pion. ‘Jesuits like Parsons and Campion were 
actively at work fomenting rebellion in every direc- 
tion’ are Dr. Gee’s words. It is always permitted to 
the Anglican historian to libel a Catholic. We still 
wait for evidence of this really monstrous charge. It 
is quite certain that had Cecil possessed a shred of the 
evidence that Dr. Gee takes for granted he would 
have produced it. 

No Anglican writers of history will have it known 
that the Catholic martyrs from 1535 to 1680 had but 
to renounce the Papacy in the Henrican period, and 
in addition the Mass in the Elizabethan persecution, 
and their ‘treason’ would have been pardoned. So 
small an apostacy as attendance at the new Protestant 
service of the Church of England would have gained 
full pardon in most cases under Elizabeth. The 
most learned of Anglicans fight shy of telling their 
readers these simple facts. 

The real trouble with the Anglican historian, unless 
he be of the very broad and liberal type, is that he 
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cannot reconcile the idea of Catholic martyrs with the 
martyrdom of Protestants. The Protestant martyrs 
died for Anglican belief, and Anglican belief is true. 
The Catholics died, therefore, for something else that 
was not the truth. Hence Dr. Frere, Bishop of Truro, 
is driven to explain that the Elizabethan martyrs from 
Blessed Cuthbert Mayne, onwards ‘ died for the de- 
posing power of the Pope’ (Exglish Church in the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James I, p. 221). Dr. Frere 
knows as well as any of us—and better than most, for 
his scholarship is the greater—that the Elizabethan 
martyrs died because they wouldn’t give up the Mass, 
wouldn’t go to the Protestant service, and wouldn’t 
deny the supremacy of the Pope. As to the power of 
the Pope over excommunicated sovereigns, all the 
martyrs were at one in avowing their ignorance of the 
extent of these powers. ‘Go to church, Grissold, or 
ese thou shalt be hanged,’ said the judge at Warwick 
to Robert Grissold in 1604. But Robert Grissold 
would not go to church, and hanged he was. 

Cranmer and Hooper, Latimer and Ridley—wit- 
nesses to the faith of Protestants, and, therefore, 
martyrs—died for Anglicanism. Otherwise they were 
heretics and their Anglican Church heretical. The 
Anglican historian, though he call himself Anglo- 
Catholic, cannot believe that his church is heretical. 
Neither can he believe that to repudiate the Mass as 
idolatry, to denounce the Pope as anti-Christ and 
‘the man of sin’ are heresy. It was for these repudia- 
tions and denunciations that Cranmer and Hooper, 
Latimer and Ridley died. 

Foxe started the tune; the Anglican historians still 
grind it from a somewhat wheezy organ. 

To declare that the Catholics who fell at Tyburn 
and at York, at Exeter, Durham, Oxford, Gloucester, 
Winchester, Ripon, Oakham, Warwick, Andover and 
elsewhere—many are the places consecrated to their 
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memory—were martyrs, is to confess they died for the 
truth ; to confess that the doctrine of the Mass is true: 
and that the Pope is truly Christ’s Vicar on earth. 

Therefore the Anglican has to say that the Catholic 
martyrs were not really martyrs but ‘traitors.’ The 
highest of Anglo-Catholics can, no more than Eliza. 
beth, dub the Catholic martyrs ‘heretics.’ The best 
he can do is to say with Bishop Frere ‘ they died for 
a mistaken notion.’ Moreover the Anglican episco- 
pate, of Elizabeth’s creation, took full responsibility 
for the martyrdom of Catholics. 

Somehow, Anglo-Catholics are slow at invoking 
the prayer of Thomas Cranmer or urging devotion to 
Bishop Hooper. While ever, in spite of the errors 
and libels, the perversions and misunderstandings of 
Anglican historians, the Catholics of England call, 
in increasing numbers, on Blessed Thomas More and 
Blessed Edmund Campion to aid, as they did on 
earth, the cause of the Catholic faith in their native 
land. For the English martyrs are the glory of the 
Catholic Church in England. Laudem eorum 
nuntiet ecclesia. 

Josepu Crayton. 
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WALTER PATER. IN MEMORIAM’ 


tty 
ESTER (Tottie) and Clara Pater gave me their 
brother’s Rituale. The white and violet volume 
is now in the library of Blackfriars, Oxford. He 
would have been pleased, no doubt, had he been 
told that his house in St. Giles (‘ with a plastered front 
of some antiquity, with a pleasant row of trees in front 
of it; at the left .... a little passage leading to the 
back of the house, the inner arch . . . . surmounted 
with a quaint carved face’)’ was fated to be occupied 
by Dominicans and that learning and sanctity would 
dwell where his learning and his aspirations had 
stretched imploringly towards holiness. 

His aspirations: hear him (how unlike the Mr. 
Rose of Mallock’s New Republic) as he meditates on 
the Discobolus at rest: ‘With the heavy discus still 
in his left hand, he is preparing for his venture, taking 
stand carefully on the right foot. Eye and mind con- 
centre, loyally, entirely, upon the business in hand. 
The very finger is reckoning while he watches, intent 
upon the cast of another, as the metal glides to the 
goal. Take him, to lead you forth quite out of the 
narrow limits of the Greek world. You have pure 
humanity there, with a glowing, yet restrained joy and 
delight in itself, but without vanity; and it zs pure. 
There is nothing certainly supersensual in that fair, 
round head, any more than in the long, agile limbs; 
but also no impediment, natural or acquired. To 
have achieved just that, was the Greek’s truest claim 
for furtherance in the main line of human develop- 
ment. He had been faithful, we cannot help saying, 
as we pass from that youthful company, in what com- 


’ August 4th, 1839—July 3oth, 1894. 
2A. C. Benson, Walter Pater. 
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paratively is pee little—in the culture, the ad- 
ministration of the visible world; and he merited, so 
we might go on to say—he merited Revelation, some- 
thing which should solace his heart in the inevitable 
failing of that. We are reminded of those strange 
prophetic words of the Wisdom, the Logos, by whom 
God made the world, in one of the sapiential, half- 
platonic books of the Hebrew Scriptures: ‘‘I was 
by him, as one brought up with him; rejoicing in the 
habitable parts of the earth. My delights were with 
the sons of men.”’ ”* 

Hear him again. . . . ‘the rite began with the 
singing of the Office for the Ninth Hour. It was like 
a stream of water crossing unexpectedly a dusty way 
—mirabilia testimonia tua! In psalm and antiphon, 
inexhaustibly fresh, the soul seemed to be taking 
refuge, at that undevout hour, from the sordid languor 
and the mean business of men’s lives, in contempla- 
tion of the unfaltering vigour of the divine righteous- 
ness, which had still those who sought it, not only 
watchful in the night but alert in the drowsy afternoon. 
Yes! there was the sheep astray, sicut ovis quae periit 
—the physical world; with its lusty ministers, at work, 
or sleeping for a while amid the stubble, their faces 
upturned to the August sun—the world so impor- 
tunely visible, intruding a little way, with its floating 
odours, in that semi-circle of heat across the old over- 
written pavement at the great open door, upon the 
mysteries within. Seen from the incense-laden sanc- 
tuary, where the bishop was assuming one by one the 
pontifical ornaments, La Beauce, like a many- 
coloured carpet spread under the great dome, with 
the white double house-front quivering afar through 
the heat, though it looked as if you might touch with 
the hand its distant spaces, was for a moment the un- 
real thing.’ 

* Walter Pater, Greek Studies, 1908. 
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In his introduction to C. L. Shadwell’s translation 
of the Purgatorio he wrote : 


. . . - boundless grace 
Hath arms of such a large embrace 
That they will straight admit 
Whatever turns to it.’ 
III, 122-3. 

‘It would take too much space to follow out the sen- 
timent here suggested. The reader of this transla- 
tion may be interested in doing that for himself, in 
connexion with the belief in a constant, helpful, bene- 
ficent interaction between the souls of the living and 
the dead, in the immense grace still obtainable for 
the departed by prayer here.’ 

How blessedly he has journeyed since 1868 when 
he could murmur : ‘ Here, under this strange complex 
of conditions, as in some medicated air, exotic flowers 
of sentiment expand, among people of a remote and 
unaccustomed beauty, somnambulistic, frail, andro- 
gynous, the light almost shining through them.’ 

We read in that Emporium, that Tussaud Museum, 
that Folie de Jackson, erected by the imperturbable 
Mr. Wright of Olney, that in 1855, ‘when René 
McQueen reached the Norman staircase, he saw 
perched on the steps, waiting for the school door to 
open, and peering between the little pillars at the 
other boys at play, a thin, plain, hump-backed,* pre- 
maturely whiskered, desolate, meditative boy in cap 
and gown. He had an overhanging forehead, brown 
hair, deep-set mild eyes near together, a nose very low 
at the bridge, a heavy jaw, a square chin, and a curious 
malformation of the mouth. Every day at the same 
time, fearful, evidently, of being late, the same boy 
used to perch there among the icicles—solitary and 
desolate as a crane. It was Walter Pater.’ 


“It was only the so-called Pater-poke. 
° At sixteen. 
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Nine years later Mr. T. H. Ward notes ‘ his high, 
rather receding forehead, his bright eyes placed near 
together, his face clean-shaven except for a short 
moustache, his slight stoop, and his quick walk with a 
curious swing of the shoulders.’ 


That moustache, militant, Bismarckian, growing on 
a face ‘moulded in lead,’* was supposed to have been 
voted for him by a committee of intimate friends met 
together to discuss the improvement of Pater’s looks. 
It has been unfairly selected for abuse : ¢he ugliest of 
Victorian moustaches 1 have heard it described by a 
wit forgetful of Theodore Watts-Dunton. 


“Emperor-bee’; Orestes pursued by the furies; a 
misty figure on the other side of the hedge; a large 
grey vampire; an armadillo, a wombat dancing in the 
moonlight . . . . what has he not suggested, he, the 
great master of suggestion? It has been said that he 
was loved more than he loved; it may be so. ‘An 
extremely affectionate disposition’ (I quote from Ed- 
mund Gosse) ‘ took the place of expansiveness, and 
the young people who in later years gathered round 
him mistook the one for the other. Each found in 
Pater what he brought; each saw in that patient, cour- 
teous indulgent mirror a pleasant reflection of him- 
self.’ He was ‘ an assiduous host, a gracious listener.’ 
But since he had turned from cherishing certain dan- 
gers and perils, since he had allowed the saintly de- 
sires of his youthful heart to overpower in his maturity 
the zizania of his rebellious years, how I enjoy pictur- 
ing him like his ‘ Gaston after a brief absence unable 
ta find his child’s garden-bed only because in a fine 
June the (evil weeds) had grown tall so quickly, 
through which he was presently led to it, with all its 
garish sweets undisturbed : and it was with the ancient 


* According to Mr. George Moore, who saw Pater as a Vicar- 
Verlaine. 
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rowths of mind—customs, beliefs, mental pre- 
enone with the natural world.’ 

So much of earth, so much of heaven, and such un- 
impetuous blood would be my contribution to the game 
of choosing a motto for Pater. He was of Dutch origin; 
his family having come over with William of Orange, 
lived at Olney through the eighteenth century: mix- 
ing little with their neighbours, the sons brought 
up as Catholics, the daughters as Anglicans. His 
father (born in the United States) was the first male 
Pater to drift from the Church. ‘ Early in the nine- 
teenth century the household returned to England, 
settling at Shadwell, between Wapping and Stepney ; 
and here Richard Pater practised medicine, careless 
of money and success alike, a man of unobtrusive bene- 
volence, labouring at the relief of suffering among 
poor people, who often could not afford to pay for 
his advice. Here he married a Miss Hill; four 
children were born to him, two sons, of whom the elder 
William Thompson Pater, became a doctor and died’ 
in 1887, and two daughters. Walter Horatio Pater 
died so early that his famous son could hardly remem- 
ber him.’* Walter Horatio inherited his sensibility 
to the sorrows of others. ‘Sorrow came along with 
beauty, a rival of its intricate omnipresence in life. In 
the sudden tremor of an aged voice, the handling of a 
forgotten toy, a childish drawing, in the tacit obser- 
vance of a day, he became aware suddenly of the great 
stream of human tears falling always through the 
shadows of the world . . . . surely the resources of 
sorrow were large in things.” 


7 Unmarried. The Greek Studies are dedicated ‘To the 
memory of my brother William Thompson Pater, who quitted a 
useful and happy life Sunday, April 24th, 1887. Requiem eter- 
nam dona ei Domine et lux perpetua luceat ei.’ 

*A. C. Benson, Walter Pater. 
*Gaston de Latour. 
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Hester (Tottie) and Clara, Walter’s sisters, how 
can I evoke them? They resembled amazingly the 
learned and devout Prior and Sub-Prior of a much- 
loved English religious house. The resemblance 
(had I foreseen it in 1884) would have erased Mal- 
lock’s undergraduate boutade: women with strange 
vices. Oscar Wilde’s non serviam, I will not sit with 
the Miss Paters, was a sincere tribute to their virtue. 

“A nature so enclosed’ (as Walter Pater’s), says 
Edmund Gosse, ‘ so little capable of opening its doors 
to others must have some outlet. Pater found his outlet 
in a sort of delicate secret playfulness. . . I shall never 
forget going with him to see The Magistrate... . 
Not a schoolboy was more convulsed with laughter’ 

. .. one playful fancy was the figment of a group of 
relations, Uncle Capsicum and Uncle Guava, Aunt 
Fancy (who fainted when the word /eg was mentioned) 
and Aunt Tart (for whom no acceptable present could 
ever be found).’ Uncle Capsicum, Uncle Guava, 
Aunt Fancy’s pudeur were it seems derived from 
Paul et Virginie; if coincidences had not grown to be 
the rule rather than the exception I would start at the 
thought that the Prior and Sub-Prior to whom I have 
lovingly and respectfully alluded, spent so many years 
in islands inhabited by negroes and negresses. They 
could if playfully inclined also puzzle visitors who 
found them discussing Uncle Guava, Uncle Capsi- 
cum, Aunt Fancy, Aunt Eugenia. 

Do I owe to this playfulness of his the review in 
1889 in the P.M.G. of some verses of mine? He 
selected the following for quotation : 

There are no colours that have sworn 
Such bitter enmity 

But may be reconciled and worn, 
My dearest one, by thee. 


*° I am pleased to remember that he several times met Harry 
Eversfield, so successful as the boy in Pinero’s play. 
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Thy wearing shall do wonders 
For those same colours summer links 
But man more tasteful sunders : 
The purplest blues, the crudest pinks. 
I know that yellows unsubdued 
The crabbed reds repel, 
But thou quite heedless of their feud 
Their violence canst quell. 
Thy wearing shall make harmless 
Magenta, mauve, and green, shot through 
With purple, nor quite charmless 
Thy flag-like sporting of bright blue. 
No bolder than a brilliant morn 
On thy victorious way, 
No less thyself thou canst adorn 
Than can a summer’s day. 


The trippers of twenty-nine years ago whose scarves 
and ties suggested these lines, how sober would their 
garb appear this summer, but could their successors, 
the trippers of to-day, be more dazzlingly pathetic, 


more lovable, more unbearable? 


There would have been something irresistible about 
Pater at the height of his power had he cared to exert 
his personal influence. Those unacquainted with his 
writings, or prejudiced by Mallock’s New Republic, 
could describe him as ‘a black, white, ingratiatory 
vampire.’ Of course we who knew and loved him 
saw and understood the feelings of that delightful 
youth (now a distinguished novelist) when first face to 
face with that Minotaur. And we were not less aware 
when we watched with malicious amusement the less 
delightful and vainer youths who expected to make 
an impression. What fun it must have been, what 
fun it was, for aspirants to praise of so rare a quality 
when they compared notes. Well! it was worth while 
to have performed in his presence, he would never 
think the worse of one for that. Few men, I suppose, 
have been kinder and more affectionate to young men 
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as they were; it is so much easier to be kind and affec- 
tionate to the men we imagine. 

“Very few people in this world would care to listen 
to the real defence of their own characters . . . one 
of the most practically difficult matters which arise 
from the code of manners and the conventions of life, 
is that we cannot properly justify a human being, be- 
cause that justification would involve the admission 
of things which may not conventionally be admitted.’ 

Were it advisable, were it possible, to attempt a study 
of Pater’s temperament, Mr. Chesterton’s wise words 
would be an appropriate text. Sidney Colvin,"’ who 


for a time volunteered to guide me Ariadne-like 
through the labyrinth of adolescence asked me not to 
know either Pater or John Addington Symonds. I 
was not eighteen and such an appeal was of course an 
incentive to run the risks (if there were risks). Grant- 
ing that similar dangers lurked in and for and round 


Pater and Symonds how these men diverged, the one 
towards holiness, the other towards one of Dante’s 
circles. The semi-publicity of Symonds’ case (for 
readers of Havelock Ellis: I am not referring to a 
problem in Greek ethics) is my excuse for this allu- 
sion. Could one imagine Pater figuring as case XZ 
of Havelock Ellis? 

‘I think he has had—will have had—the most 
exquisite literary fortune : 7.e., to have taken it out all, 
wholly, exclusively with the pen (the style, the genius), 
and absolutely not at all with the person. He is the 
mask without the face, and there isn’t in his total super- 
ficies a tiny point of vantage for the newspaper to flap 


*? He advised me to read Homer so as to rectify my taste. 
Six months later he eagerly questioned me: what had Homer 
doi: for me? What had I liked best? I answered even more 
eagerly that one line at least charmed me: and their bodies 
shall be dearer to the vultures than to their wives. ‘ Baude- 
laire!’ he exclaimed. 
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his wings on. You have been lively about him—but 
about whom wouldn’t you™ be lively? I think you’d 
be lively about me !—Well, faint, pale, embarrassed, 
exquisite Pater! He reminds me in the disturbed 
midnight of our actual literature, of one of those lucent 
matchboxes which you place, on going to bed, near the 
candle, to show you, in the darkness, where you can 
strike a light: he shines in the uneasy gloom— 
vaguely, and has a phosphorescence, not a flame. But 
I quite agree with you that he is not of the little day— 
but of the longer time.’ 

Dear Henry James! so attractively unsophisticated 
in his sentiments, so literary in his rendering of them, 
so deliberately accurate in one sense that it does not 
matter how hasty, how debateable in another. Apply 
the metaphor of the lucent matchbox which can show 
you in darkness where you can strike a light to Pater’s 
Marius: Tolle, lege. 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 


12 Henry James is writing to Edmond Gosse (December 13th, 


1894). 





A NEW VIEW OF JAMES II 


oe problem of this book* is important, and the 
solution given one we are unable to accept. 
James II, we are told, pursued two aims, the restora- 
tion of popular monarchy and toleration. He was 
defeated by the newly rich. He died virtually a 
martyr for the faith. With almost the insistence of 
a litany Mr. Belloc warns us that the ‘ academic his- 
torians ’ have very much erred in their ways. They 
are not denounced by name—a curious mercy in view 
of the fact that on this reign both Catholic and Pro- 
testant writers are in substantial agreement. Even 
the psalmist felt it excessive when he said all men 
are liars. 

We learn that in spite of foreign parentage James 
was intensely national. It is indeed touching to know 
how much British bravery appealed tohim. The sen- 
timent, however, cannot have been overwhelming. 
It was not sufficiently strong to stay his feverish de- 
mand for money from Louis XIV at the beginning of 
his reign, or his humble excuses to that monarch for 
summoning a Parliament, or his resolve to regain his 
throne with the aid of Frenchmen. It did not pre- 
serve him from a ruthless disregard of the law of the 
land. In the Hales case, for example, he removed 
four indocile judges and the Solicitor-General. To 
secure the repeal of the Test Act he obtained the re- 
signation or dismissal of half the Lords Lieutenant 
and eight hundred magistrates and filled their places 
with his own nominees. He invaded the privileges 
of the Universities. He re-established the Court of 
High Commission. That he tried to abolish the 
Habeas Corpus Act, Mr. Belloc says, is a modern 
historians’ lie. But we have unfortunately, the 


* James IT. By Hilaire Belloc. (Faber and Gwyer; 15/-.) 
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French ambassador Barillon’s express statement : “Le 
feu roi et celui-ci m’ont souvent dit qu’un gouverne- 
ment xe peut subsister avec une telle lot.’ 

Madame de Sévigné considered him ‘un esprit 
commun.’ Mr. Belloc does not agree. He had or- 
ganising capacity, therefore he was not dull. Would 
Mr. Belloc have drawn this conclusion if his subject 
had been a modern industrialist, not a Stuart? He 
was sincere we are reminded. But Lingard will not 
let us forget that he broke his solemn promise to main- 
tain the rights and privileges of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘I shall make it my endeavour to preserve 
this government both in Church and State as it is now 
by law established.’ Is there not a modicum of truth 
in a historian’s explanation (an ‘academic’ alas!) 
that James ‘ owed to the ungraciousness of his man- 
ners a wholly undeserved reputation for probity and 
veracity’? Does he fare any better as an apostle of 
toleration? Lingard will not credit him with any 
principles in the matter. It was the outcome, he says, 
of fear for ‘his own security.” He approved of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He dismissed 
his best counsellor Rochester expressly because he 
would not be converted. No serious discussion of 
toleration during this reign could omit the influence 
of William Penn. And to maintain that this virtue 
was ‘the central idea’ of the Stuart monarchy is to 
forget, among many other things, the Secret Treaty 
of Dover. (Incidentally it is not obvious why Mr. 
Belloc calls Compton, Bishop of London, a traitor to 
James. James secured him a place in the episcopate 
of the Church of England. He could not be expected 
to support the king in measures to remove the pri- 
vileges of that Church). 

But, at least, he was not acruel man? There are, 
doubtless, palliatives for the massacre after Mon- 
mouth’s defeat. The facts remain. They do not 
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radiate benignity. Three hundred persons were put 
to death by the abominable Jeffrys and eight hundred 
sold to slavery in the West Indian plantations. James 
wrote complacently to William of Orange about Jef- 
frys ‘ making his campaign in the west,’ and rewarded 
him with the Great Seal. James’s general tempera- 
ment is admirably summed up: ‘ To him his fellow 
beings were but a furniture... . Love... . he 
never knew.’ It is sufficient. 

Mr. Belloc identifies the Catholic cause in Eng- 
land with that of James’s personal religion. This 
was not the opinion of his contemporaries—of Pope 
Innocent XI, of Cardinal Howard, the Protector of 
England—who is not mentioned—of the Nuncio 
d’Adda, of the majority of English Catholics led by 
the peers Bellasis, Arundel and Powis. The Pope 
inexorably refused James’s appeals for the episcopate 
or the cardinalate for Father Petre, of whose provo- 
cative presence in the Privy Council Mr. Belloc gives 
us no tdea. Cardinal Howard told Burnet that ‘All 
the advices sent from Rome were for slow, calm and 
moderate courses. But... . violent courses were 
more acceptable and would probably be followed.’ 
The Nuncio ‘submitted with reluctance to public 
honours which would only vex and scandalise a Pro- 
testant nation.’ Most Catholics would have been 
content with the repeal of the Penal Laws. To be rid 
of the Test Act meant power; but they did not seek 
it. They feared the inevitable reaction. Their view 
is thus reported by Barillon: ‘Ils prétendent étre 
bons Anglais, c’est 4 dire, xe pas désirer que le roi 
d’ Angleterre dte & la nation ses privileges et ses 
libertés.’ The position is well indicated by the 
Catholic writer Guilday : ‘ The blundering ineptitude 
of his (James’s) policy was that it was wholly out of 
harmony with Catholics, Anglicans and Dissenters. 
. . . . (It) precipitated the king’s ruin and brought 
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about a reaction against Catholicism which lasted well 
on into the next century. Cardinal Howard opposed 
as strongly as his position as Protector of the Realm 
allowed, the headlong course the king was pursuing. 
It was in vain that Innocent XI counselled slowness 
and calmness.” Why has Mr. Belloc omitted to con- 
sider these facts? 

There is a more fundamental criticism. A scholas- 
tic must be puzzled when the ‘ popular monarchy’ of 
the Stuarts and Louis XIV is displayed as the inheri- 
tor of ancient Catholic political principles. The 
truth is surely the reverse of this. The profound 
quarrel of Louis with the Papacy is a hint of the dif- 
ference. Gallicanism makes it plain. Louis was in 
fact ‘le parvenu du pouvoir absolu’ and Mr. Belloc’s 
‘ancient popular monarchy’ is, in reality, the new 
absolutism. Rising with the break-up of Christian 
order in the middle ages, it was consecrated by the 
Reformation. Its mark is the addition of papal pre- 
rogatives to regal. Fénélon pointed out that ‘the 
King was now more Head of the Gallican Church 
than the Pope himself.’ Spiritual authority outside 
the State was no longer tolerated. God’s dues and 
Cesar’s were again paid into one hand. The pagan 
principle of the omnicompetency of the State re-as- 
serted itself. /t was state worship centralised in the 
person of a monarch. The King held authority by 
Divine Right, immediately from God. He was law 
and ruled by the caprice of his will. The subject 
had no rights. Resistance was ever justified. Pas- 
sive obedience was all his lot. The system raced to 
the Revolution. 

Monsignor Barry writes:: ‘James, a devout pro- 
fligate, had imbibed Gallican ideas . . . . And by 
this dream of royal omnipotence the King drove Tory 
Oxford and Protestant England to put in practice the 
Jesuit principle of resistance, upheld by Suarez 
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against James’s own grandfather.’ But resistance 
was no invention of the Jesuits. It is the ancient 
right against tyranny. It is upheld by St. Thomas, 
“If men have both a just cause and the power, and if 
the common good does not suffer they would be right 
in promoting sedition, and they would sin if they did 
not do so’ (C. Pol. V, I), St. Thomas held that 
political authority is immediately from God in the 
people as a whole. They may consent to delegate 
their authority to a government. They must revoke 
their consent if the governor violates rights and does 
not rule by the law. When, therefore, we meet in the 
writings of Puritans and Parliamentarians the prin- 
ciples of the equality of all men, of each man’s right 
to life, liberty and property, of the contractual 
nature of government, when we find Locke saying: 
‘A government is not free to do as it pleases . . . . 
The law of nature stands as an eternal rule to all men, 


legislators as well as others,’ we recognise a return, 
however partial, to basic Catholic principles. What 
is more, these principles were directly taken from 
Catholic sources. The monarchists knew and de- 
clared that the real enemies of their despotism were 
the old scholastic thinkers. 

‘As for those who think that a sensual man,’ Mr. 


- 


Belloc writes, ‘. . . . has less right to decide upon 
moral principles I can only say that their confusion 
of thought is such as hardly to merit the honour of ar- 
gument.’ Holding this so strongly it is strange and 
sad. to find that he has fallen into a similar confusion 
himself. His denunciations of the rich squires are 
irrelevant. They do not touch the question. Truth 
is, fortunately, independent of persons. The squire 
could be rich and avaricious (just as James was lecher- 
ous) and yet hold true principles. And this happens 
to be the fact. But Mr. Belloc has not thought it 
necessary to mention their principles. 
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We are told that they represented only a fraction 
of the nation. Who ever doubted it? The point is 
that they represented the fraction that mattered. They 
alone of the whole nation were in a position to stand 
up for the rights of individuals. Reading Mr. Belloc 
one is tempted to imagine that sometime in the golden 
medieval past the masses had had political power or a 
king of their own election of which the Parliamen- 
tarians had deprived them. But a medieval serf 
would have smiled cynically at such an illusion. The 
freedom implied in the scholastic principles was not 
worked out in society. Chaos prevented it and out of 
chaos despotism rose. Men became the creatures of 
an ignorant and careless power. Some channel for 
the administrative expression of their consent was 
vital if rights were to be established. The Whig aris- 
tocracy represented the nation in so far as it was poli- 
tically conscious. Their group action was an essen- 
tial stage in the passage to democracy, and the 18th 
century was the period of transition. 

But their riches, we are told, came from monastic 
land. That is doubtless very largely the deplorable 
fact. The citation here is a further irrelevancy. If 
the Church had kept those lands clerics would have 
been the rich men. An Englishman may be pardoned 
the belief that, unlike their French brethren, English 
Bishops and abbots would have removed more 
speedily than the Parliament a dynasty whose prin- 
ciples were intolerable alike to God and man. 


7EtrFric Manson, O.P. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE 
FUNCTION OF EDUCATION* 


‘ ]F all the nonsense which, in the past quarter of a 
century, has been talked on all other subjects 
were thrown into one scale, and all that has been 
talked on the subject of education alone were thrown 
into the other, I think the latter would preponderate.’ 
This sweeping statement—which I borrow as a use- 
ful diving-board, a plank from which I may comfort- 
ably plunge in medias res, is not my own. Neither 
would I have it thought that I identify myself with the 
opinion so tartly expressed, nor held to be casting any 
undeserved reflection on the writers who, during the 
course of the present century, have dealt so labori- 
ously and so voluminously with educational principles 
and theories. Education is proverbially a dull sub- 
ject. It is also a subject on which every man thinks 
he has something to say. Naturally, therefore, it 
becomes the focus of a considerable amount of dull 
nonsense—dull because only the man of practical ex- 
perience can find, or make it, interesting—nonsense 
because it is pre-eminently a subject in which the 
apparently obvious is most often wrong. 

y words are a quotation. The novelist, Thomas 
Love Peacock, in whom there has lately been a re- 
vival of interest, puts them into the mouth of that 
estimable and excellent clergyman, Dr. Opimian, the 
most charming character in that most charming novel 
Gryll Grange, which was the fruit of the Indian sum- 
mer of its author’s genius. Peacock wrote this novel 
in 1860 after many years of silence. His first (Head- 
long Hill) he had written forty and more years before. 
During all this long period he had tilted at many 


* A paper read at the Conference of Higher Studies. 
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of the follies of his generatiqn, but at none more con- 
sistently and more vigorously than at the follies and 
fallacies that haunt the subject of education. It was 
a — of obsession with him, as it is with many good 
eople. 

, nhappily, Peacock does not seem to have been 
acquainted with the works of Newman. If he had 
been, he would have hailed him as a champion in the 
same cause, and a more doughty champion than him- 
self. It seemed a losing cause in those days, almost 
a lost cause, but after many years of conflict the tide 
of victory began to turn, and what was looked upon as 
a paradox then is accepted almost as a platitude to- 
day. The battle centred on the vexed question of the 
aim and object of education. Should it be the in- 
fusion of useful knowledge (whatever that is) or the 
formation of (intellectual) character? 

Within the quarter century, which Dr. Opimian sur- 
veyed and the theories of which he so airily dismissed, 
Newman wrote all the books that may rank as educa- 
tional, or be considered as bearing on the subject of 
education. To refresh our memory, let me enumerate 
them with their dates : 


The Tamworth Reading Room, 1841. 

The Scope and Nature of University Education, 
1852. 

The Office and Work of Universities, 1856. 

Lectures and Essays on University Subjects, 1858. 


The second and fourth form the one volume, subse- 
quently published with the title The /dea of a Univer- 
sity. The third is contained in the third volume of 
Historical Sketches. 

To these we should add various opuscula, slighter 
in character, but of no less importance for a complete 
view, such as the essay om John Davison, Fellow of 
Oriel, and the two articles on the Benedictine Order. 
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It is manifestly impossible in the time at my disposal 
—not even if it were magnified many times over—to 
deal at all adequately with such a wealth of material. 
For Newman’s range is so wide, and his sweep so 
extensive—he touches life at so many points—that 
one must be an expert and at home in many subjects 
to expound and expand his thought and to appraise 
it at its true worth. Whether one will or no, one must 
choose, and from the works mentioned above, I have 
chosen for discusson the /dea; and because it offers 
so rich a mine in which to dig, one point and only one 
point, in it, namely, the function of education which, 
according to the Preface, is the subject of which he 
intends to treat. Whether the /dea is the best of 
Newman’s works, I am not competent to judge—but 
who is? A lifetime’s study and a competent know- 
ledge of many fields of human thought are essential 

re-requisites, before one can venture to do this, un- 
ess a man is prepared to display the intellectual dog- 
matism of the semi-educated. But this one may dare 
to assert that it is the book of his which the initiate 
would be least willing to forgo. It deals with a fun- 
damental problem of social life, and though three- 
quarters of a century have elapsed since it was written 
it has not lost its freshness, its vividness, or its in- 
terest. In the case of a writer with whom one is so 
intimately associated as one is with Newman, there is 
a danger lest personal bias should lead to too favour- 
able an estimate. So let us fall back upon the argu- 
ment from authority, which in human affairs, though 
it may prove nothing, nevertheless does serve as a 
breakwater against distrust of one’s own opinion. I 
appeal in the first place to that wholly fascinating 
writer, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, once school inspec- 
tor and novelist, now King Edward Professor of 
English Literature at Cambridge. In the second of 
those lectures, which are surely unique in the history 
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of professorial lecturing (subsequently published 
under the modest title Ox the Art of Writing), he com- 
mended it to his hearers in these terms: ‘ Of all the 
books written in these hundred years there is perhaps 
none you can more profitably thumb and ponder than 
(this which) is so wise—so eminently wise—as to de- 
serve being bound by the young student of literature 
for a frontlet on his brow and a talisman on his writ- 
ing-wrist.” He was urging the point, that a school 
of English at the University should find its end, not 
in the study but in the writing of English, and pressed 
the /dea upon the attention of those who would 
attempt to realise this ideal, as a literary hand-book, 
a guide to good writing; but he had in mind, too, as 
many subsequent lectures show, the other aspects of 
the book. It is a guide to good writing, but it is a 
model also. To go back a generation—to that fasti- 
dious writer, Walter Pater, as Lycidas was the perfect 
poem, and Esmond the perfect fiction, so the /dea 
was the perfect handling of a theory. So much for 
its form, but what has been said of its contents? 
Critics, when they touch upon it, cannot get away from 
its form, and that really is their job. Bertram New- 
man, for instance, the most recent and not the least 
illuminating critic of his great namesake says: ‘(it 
discusses) certain fundamental principles of educa- 
tion with a luminousness of illustration and a beauty 
of style that no other educational treatise in the lan- 
guage has approached, much less equalled.’ So then 
we need not be surprised when we read—for the 
moment I forget where—that the /dea is the classical 
treatise in the English language, a work worthy to 
stand side by side with the Republic of Plato, a work 
deserving of the close attention of every educationist 
and one that never will grow stale or unprofitable by 
reason of much re-reading. Historically, too, it pos- 
sesses considerable extrinsic importance; subsequent 
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writers were shy of quoting from it, even of referring 
to it. ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 
sums up their attitude fairly enough, or at least they 
felt this to be the attitude of their public. But that 
they knew it, there is no manner of doubt; nor any 
doubt that, when they put pen to paper, they were 
conscious of it, much in the way in which Greek 
authors were conscious of Homer. Newman had 
written on education, and no one who took up the 
subject could afford to ignore the fact. The /dea 
inspired the reformers (R. H. Hutton is our authority) 
who, beginning in the fifties of last century, trans- 
formed Oxford and made of it a true University in 
the full sense of the word. And turning from univer- 
sity to school education, we find that Sir Michael 
Sadler, in a Prize Day Speech at Sedbergh, some 
years ago, while emphasising the influence of Catholic 
traditions as a contributory element in what we cur- 
rently speak of as the Public-School tradition, indi- 
cated the /dea as the unacknowledged source upon 
which those who helped to generate it drew. It was 
being eagerly read in Eton both by masters and boys 
in the fifties. William Cory or Johnson, a master 
there, now chiefly remembered for his translation of 
a single Greek epigram, but a considerable writer both 
in prose and verse, is our authority. And finally as 
an indication of its living influence, take Professor 
Campagnac’s recent work on Education in its relation 
to the Common Purposes of Humanity. No one, 
after reading it, would venture to deny that he found 
his inspiration in Newman, with whose thought it is 
no exaggeration to say that the book is saturated. 
Recently the /dea has been translated into German, 
and German ideas, we are conscious, are not always 
English ideas. The title is changed. That is annoy- 
ing, but the Preface explains why—yet without car- 
rying conviction. It now appears as The Church and 
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Knowledge. But the contents—well, they are sum- 
marised somewhat grandiloquently in these majestic 
terms : 

Religion and Culture. 

The Church and Independent Scientific Research. 

Christianity and Science. 

The Church, the State, and the School; 


and the upshot of the whole matter is—as far as I 
can grasp it—that the union of patristic Platonism 
with Aristotelian scholasticism in the deep spirit of 
the great English Cardinal has begotten a new unity 
with new tendencies, the results of which may be 
significant for the spiritual development of our times. 
Well, it may be so; 
‘There are more things in Heaven and Earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.’ 


But it is rather like failing to see the wood for the 
trees. Newman scattered his pearls by the wayside 
with lavish hand, but he none the less walked straight 
towards his goal. His goal was to lay down the prin- 
ciples and to emphasise the aims of education. His 
principles he exhibits in analogies, in illustrations, in 
their concrete reality. He throws a flood of light 
upon the points that come up for discussion without 
losing sight of the end he has in mind; but he does 
more than this, and if we fail to realise this, we miss 
the charm of his method. His incidental digressions 
have an end of their own, independent of, but subor- 
dinate to the main end, upon which his gaze is etern- 
ally fixed. They are treatises in miniature, complete 
in themselves, and from them we can gather what he 
thought about many subjects subsidiary to his main 
theme. His method is reminiscent of Virgil’s use 
of the simile. The poet elaborated the details, and 
worked up his picture with minute care, line after 
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line, touch upon touch, that the impression upon the 
mind of the reader may be vivid. Newman likewise 
revelled in the working out of elaborate examples and 
instances, but he left no loose ends. The whole is a 
perfect unity; and each part is a unity no less. But 
let us not forget the hard and solid fact that, though 
he often lingers by the way, his object was to produce 
a book on education, its principles and its aims. 

He was no idle theorist, piling words upon words 
in his study, for other idle theorists to digest at their 
leisure in their studies. He was at grips with an 
audience, hostile, incredulous, indifferent, and he 
had to win its approval. Like so many of the works 
of genius, his educational works are the by-product 
of a tragedy—a tragedy of misunderstanding and 
thwarted effort. I wonder whether anyone has said 
that the Irish Bishops had a finely-tempered rapier 
put into their hands, and treated it as a bludgeon— 


and expected it to do the work of a bludgeon. But 
we who had no part in the tragedy, and have inherited 
from Newman’s frustrated hopes a possession for 
ever, may appropriately say of it, O felix culpa, and 
refuse to allow our disappointment to mar our enjoy- 
ment of the a fruits of his endeavour. Upon 


him fell the task of commending to the Irish people 
the scheme of a Catholic University to supplement 
the Protestant University of Dublin, and to super- 
sede the ‘ godless’ Queen’s Colleges and University. 
In the audience before him—as in the country at 
large—there were currents and cross-currents of 
opinion, hardly quot homines, tot sententiae, but cer- 
tainly several well-defined groups of very divergent 
views. 

1. Cardinal Cullen and his supporters stood for the 
Holy See, and the Holy See had practically 
ordered—was soon to order—the attempt to 
be made. 
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2. The Bishops largely, and the Clergy likewise, 
held themselves severely aloof, when they were 
not hostile. The opposition centred round 
John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, ‘the 
Lion of the West.’ 


3. The educated laity advocated some form of 
compromise with the Queen’s Colleges. They 
wanted degrees and State-recognition, and so 
on. 


And—to misinterpret a quotation of which Newman 
was fond—‘ thoughts beyond their thought to those 
high bards were given.’ Few of them—and certainly 
not Cullen—rose to the height or grasped the 
breadth or plumbed the depths of the vision of the 
university that hovered alluringly before Newman’s 
mental vision. He saw an institution in which all 
branches of human knowledge would be professed 
and cultivated, each occupying its appropriate place 
in an ordered hierarchy with theology as the scientia 
scientiarum as the crown and limit: and in which the 
results of the several sciences would be co-related, 
co-ordinated, adjusted and corrected by the labour of 
experts. The educated laity he wished most of all 
to conciliate, for from them would come his future 
subjects. This he attempted to do by showing that 
the omission of the ‘ focal’ science of theology would 
prejudice the conception of the unity of knowledge. 
Remove the key-stone, and the arch falls in a shape- 
less mass of ruins. 

So much for his spoken discourses. They were 
five in number—the first four in the /dea, and a fifth, 
which appeared in the original edition, but was sub- 
sequently suppressed, not because Newman disap- 
proved of it, but because he thought it destroyed the 
symmetry of the whole. He intended to publish it 
independently, but he never did. Viewing the /dea 
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as a whole, I think that to-day all would agree that, 
apart from the suppressed discourse on ‘ General 
Knowledge viewed as one Philosophy,’ what is of 
permanent value is contained in the first three of the 
last five discourses—which were in fact never de- 
livered, neither at Dublin nor elsewhere, but written 
in 1852 to complete the volume, ‘The Scope and 
Nature of University Education.’ These three, 
‘Knowledge its own End,’ ‘ Knowledge and Learn- 
ing,’ ‘Knowledge and Professional Skill,’ no one 
engaged in educational work can afford to ignore. 

The question that Newman proposes for discussion 
is—what is the end of education ?—what is the object 
at which we are to aim, and upon the attainment of 
which we are to concentrate our efforts. Anticipating 

| a little, I may say that, in his view, the end of educa- 
tion is knowledge, and that knowledge has its end in 
itself and looks to nothing beyond itself; with the 
proviso that by knowledge he meant not a sum-total, 
whatever it may be, of things known, but a condition 
of mind, an ethos, an intellectual character. 

Now it is important to observe that, in taking up 
this position, he did not speak for himself, but spoke 
as the mouthpiece of Oxford in the days before Royal 
Commissions began to disturb its serenity. And Ox- 
ford even in those days—be it accounted to her for 
righteousness—stood definitely for an ideal—was con- 
scious and proud of it. Newman began with Oxford 
‘deliberately and with good reasons.’ (Letter to 
Ormsby, March 14th, 1852). Behind the reasons for 
this lay a long vista of educational history. At the 
close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries, three factors combined to transform 
social conditions and to change the outlook of men. 


1. The advance of the natural sciences. 

2. The development of the applied sciences. 

3. The industrial revolution. 
/Education did not keep pace with the progress in 
other fields, and the critics, ignoring its professed 
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object and its scope, fastened on its disregard of use- | 
ful knowledge and apparent contempt of modern 
studies for attack. 

Useful knowledge became the battle-cry, and its 
champions began to carry all before them. We can 
discern the change that was taking place in Lamb’s 
Essay on the Old and New Schoolmaster. 

‘ The modern schoolmaster is expected to know a little 
of everything, because his pupil is required not to be en- 
tirely ignorant of anything. He must be superficially... . 
omniscient. He is to know something of pneumatics ; of 
chemistry ; of whatever is curious, or proper to excite the 
attention of the youthful mind; an insight into mechanics 
is desirable, with a touch of statistics ; the quality of soils, 
etc., botany, the constitution of his country, cum multis 
aliis,’ 

Ironically enough, Oxford became the object of at- 
tack—and Oxford had just reformed herself, not 
under any external pressure, but from within. Eve- 
leigh of Oriel, Jackson of Christ Church, and Parsons 
of Balliol—names ever to be held in honour—cham- 
pioned the reform, and won the day. From 1800 on- 
wards, after a lethargy lasting through a century and 
a half, Oxford began to take herself and her duties to 
the nation seriously. 

The attack came, as we might have expected, from 
the Edinburgh Review. It opened in 1808 and con- 
tinued for three years. The protagonists were Play- 
fair, reviewing Laplace’s Mécanique Celeste, Payne 
Knight, reviewing Falconer’s Strabo, and Sidney 
Smith, reviewing Edgeworth’s Professional Educa- 
tion. The Oxford champions were Copleston, the 
foremost advocate of reform and the most prominent 
man in the University, who issued three pamphlets in 
answer, and John Davison, Fellow of Oriel—whose 
fame has been kept green by Newman’s vivid bio- 
graphical sketch—who contributed two articles in re- 
ply to the Quarterly. At Oxford they were held to 
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have scored a brilliant victory. The young David in 
the person of Copleston had faced the Goliath of the 
North—so it was said in Tory circles—and smitten 
the giant hip and thigh. But we may venture to doubt 
whether the victory was so complete. In reality two 
issues were involved : 


1. What is the true function of a University? Ox. 
ford, no doubt, was doing her duty according to her 
lights, but the lights were dim. Not even Copleston 
rose to the conception of a University in its fulness, 
He regarded it as a kind of advanced school for future 
country-squires, clergymen, and politicians. What a 
University really should be, we may learn from New- 
man. John Stuart Mill and Mark Pattison echo his 
idea. 

The former in his inaugural address at St. 
Andrew’s truly and fairly said ‘A University exists 
for the purpose of laying open to each succeeding 
generation, as far as the conditions of the case admit, 
the accumulated treasure of the thoughts of mankind.’ 

The latter in his essay on Academical Organisation 
writes to the same effect: ‘A University has not in 
view the interests of science, but the interests of the 
community in transmitting the traditions of knowledge 
from the generation which is passing to the generation 
which is succeeding it.” Or more concisely, its func- 
tion is ‘to maintain, cultivate and diffuse extant know- 
ledge.’ This conception had not dawned on Cople- 
ston’s mind, nor on the minds of his contemporaries. 


2. What is the end of education? The Edinburgh 
Reviewers maintained useful knowledge; Copleston 
and Davison formation of mind through studies fitted 
to perform that function quite apart from any utili- 
tarian considerations. Here the Oxford champions 
were in the right. Copleston’s pamphlets were ac- 
cepted as the Decalogue of unreformed Oxford.’ 

1i.e., Before the first University Commission of 1850. 
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‘We had a theory at Oxford,’ says James Anthony 
Froude in his Short Studies, ‘that our system, how- 
ever defective in many ways, yet developed in us 
some especially human qualities.’ 

The range of subjects taught and studied was cir- ! 
cumscribed, but—and this is the important point— 
they were regarded as instrumental; and by this I 
mean, that they were taught, not so much because 
they comprised a certain guantum of knowledge, but 
mainly because they were best adapted to the develop- 
ment of that intellectual character, which in those days 
was the hall-mark of an Oxford education. 

Intellectual formation was the mission of the Uni- 
versity, and she was conscious of it. When the move- 
ment for reform began in the fifties, both parties ac- 
cepted it as a fundamental principle, and one too 
sacrosanct to be tampered with—a reformer like Mark 
Pattison no less than a conservative like Pusey. New 
Schools were instituted, but they were directed—per- 
haps not so efficaciously—to the same end. 

During the first fifty years of the century the move- 
ment for educating and elevating the masses spread 
and gathered force. Brougham, the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer and versatile politician, the ‘ great sophist’ of 
the Tamworth Reading Room, became its apostle and 
missionary. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge began its career in 1827 with Brougham 
as its first President. Read the account Hazlitt gives 
of him in The Spirit of the Age, and you will under- 
stand why the society took the line it did. Or ponder 
these words of our friend Dr. Opimian : 

‘Now, Sir, if the man who has fooled the greatest 
number of people to the top of their bent were to be 
adjudged the fittest companion for Jack of Dover, you 
would find him in a distinguished meddler with everything, 
who has been for half a century the merry-andrew of a vast 
arena which he calls moral and political science, but which 
has in it a dash of everything that has ever occupied human 


thought.’ 
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That was Lord Brougham. 

Useful knowledge was proclaimed in the market. 
place as the panacea of every human ill; but the edu- 
cational cheap-jacks who boosted it never paused to 
consider what their wares really were or how they 
came by their magic virtues. Sir Robert Peel—a 
man from whom better things might have been ex- 
pected,—lent his voice to swell the chorus. A voice 
from Oxford spoke, and spoke piercingly. That 
voice was Newman’s. Sir Robert Peel read his 
Times, and found himself pilloried as a quack and a 
charlatan. 

He took it badly, we learn from the Greville 
Memoirs. 

To Newman useful knowledge was anathema. In 
his youth he had sat at the feet of Copleston, and 
Davison he ever held in reverence. When he came 
to treat of education, he donned the mantle that had 
fallen from their shoulders; and of set purpose he 
traversed the conceptions of education, proclaimed 
through the length and breadth of the land by 
Brougham and the Utilitarians, and credulously swal- 
lowed by their dupes. 

Instead of useful knowledge he maintained (though 
/ he disliked the phrase) culture for culture’s sake—and 
| by culture he meant, not a quantity of knowledge, but 
/ a quality of mind. 

The polymath he loathed; his ideal was the man 
who is master of, not mastered by, his knowledge. 


In education he recognised a two-fold process— 


1, The accumulation of knowledge; 2, The action 
of reason upon the knowledge acquired. ‘ Education 
(he says) is a high word; it is' a preparation for know- 
ledge, and it is the imparting of knowledge in propor- 
_tion to that preparation.’ The amount of knowledge 
matters little; the important point is that the mind 
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should act upon it and organise it into a living whole ' 
which contains in itself the potentialities of further 
development. 

From this process a man emerges an intellectual 
aristocrat, at home in the republic of letters, not a 
plutocrat whose wealth consists in the sum-total of 
the knowledge he possesses; his social value lies in 
what he is, and not in what he has. 

Pardon me for quoting Quiller-Couch again, but 
he expresses what I should wish to express in a way 
that surpasses my powers : 


‘ The man we are proud to send forth from our Schools 
will be remarkable less for something he can take out of 
his wallet and exhibit for knowledge, than for being some- 
thing, and that ‘‘ something’’ a man of unmistakable in- 
tellectual breeding, whose trained judgment we can trust 
to choose the better and reject the worse.’ 


Could Newman’s point of view be more excellently, 
and more succinctly put? There are two things to 


be noted—1. The educated man is something; his 
knowledge is not an extrinsic or accidental possession, 
but a habit of mind, an inward endowment, an essen- 
tial element in his character. 2. His is a trained 
judgment which is able to choose the better and reject 
the worse. 

In William James’s collection of papers entitled 
Memories and Studies, there is an arresting address 
on the Social Value of the College-Bred. In his 
breezy style he sums it up by saying that it consists 
in knowing a good man when you see him. In other 
words it is the sense—the instinct—for human superi- 
ority. That is their social value. But what is—or 
should be—their differentia in general, the quality 
that distinguishes them from their less fortunate fel- 
lows? We should not be far astray, if we said that 
it was the sense of superiority in intellectual matters 
an instinct for the truth. In the aesthetic sphere we 
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should describe it as ‘taste.’ In English we have 
no analogous word to express the same idea in the 
intellectual field, but nevertheless what the word, if it 
existed, would denote, is an undeniable reality, 
Random theories and imposing sophistries and dash- 
ing paradoxes carry away half-formed and superficial 
intellects. But the man whose mind is formed, amid 
the constant surge and eddy of human opinions has 
his feet planted on the rock. 

Matthew Arnold in his Report on German Schools 
and Universities, and in one of his American dis- 
courses, and probably elsewhere—for he was given to 
overmuch repetition—defines the end of education in 
a graphic phrase : to learn to know ourselves and the 
world. The humanistic studies fall under the former 
head, the natural sciences under the latter. Human 
capacity being limited and human life but a span at 
best, we are forced to range ourselves on one side or 
the other in the eternal wrangle between humanists 
and scientists. Matthew Arnold confessed his agree. 
ment with the former, and in so doing made an obser- 
vation that really deserves more than a passing men- 
tion. It is to this effect: Humanism is the record of 
human achievement, and science the admission of 
human limitation, the world being regarded as a per- 
manent obstacle to the aspiring spirit of man. But 
if the humane studies can be pursued in a scientific 
spirit and with the methods of science—and Lord 
Acton no less than Mark Pattison insisted that they 
could—so equally can the natural sciences be pursued 
humanistically. If they are studied historically they 
too became a chronicle of human achievements—the 
triumph of man over the forces of nature. Mark Pat- 
tison set Newman among the classicists—but that was 
only half the truth. Newman himself in a passage 
that Pattison, had he remembered it, would have ap- 
nlauded, declares that 
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‘it does not matter what it is, if it be really studied 
and mastered, as far as it is taken up. The result is a 
formation of mind—that is, a habit of order and system, 
a habit of referring every accession of knowledge to what 
we already know, and of adjusting the one with the other ; 
and, moreover, as such a habit implies, the actual accept- 
ance and use of certain principles as centres of thought, 
around which our knowledge grows and is located.’ 


But undoubtedly his preference was for the classics.” 
In the first place, the initial step in intellectual train- 
ing being to impress upon a boy’s mind ‘the idea of 
science, method, order, principle and system; of rule 
and exception, of richness and harmony,’ he thought 
this excellently done through the medium of (Latin) 

ammar, accurately and minutely taught, and fol- 
lowed at a later stage by critical scholarship. In the 
second place, the object being ‘to strengthen, refine, 
and enrich the intellectual powers,’ long experience 
had shown that this was done-through the perusal of 
the poets, historians, and philosophers of Greece and 
Rome, whereas the experimental sciences could ad- 
duce no such experience on their behalf. I wonder 
whether he would have said the same to-day! But 
he had a further, and a deeper, reason for his pre- 
ference. The Classics, with all that they connote, 
have ever, on the whole, been the instruments of edu- 
cation, which the civilised orbis terrarum has adopted. 
They are the basis of its civilisation; they contain 
its common principles, and views, and teachings. They 
furnish a bond of union between the nations who par- 
ticipate in that civilisation, and they knit the genera- 
tions, as they come and go, into one.’ 

But I fear that, though I have not exhausted my 
subject, I may have exhausted your patience. That 
I have not fulfilled what I set out to accomplish, I 
readily acknowledge; as Plato would have said: ‘I 
have gone whithersoever the argument has carried 
me,’ and I find at the last that, instead of discussing 
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the function of education, I have sketched a shadowy 
background for the stage on which Newman played 
his brief, though vital, part. For the fact that I have 
tried to interpret his message and not expressed my 
own paltry ideas, I need not apologise. Great men 
build the temple of thought; for lesser men it is 
enough, if they read and understand and take to heart 
the writing on its walls. 
Henry TRISTRAM. 


UNTO THE OLIVE HILL 
(To W— M—»). 


kat tpyncavrec é&nADoy eg Td Opos Tav eAarav. Mk. xiv., 26. 


T HOU makest suffering a flower :— 
Thy cheeks, a pink; a rose, thy lips 


Whose dews the song-parched skylark sips. 
Thou wearest suffering as a flower. 


Thou makest suffering a scent 
Of orchard floor and fresh-turned sod 
And salt sea-ways that stretch to God. 
Thou stillest suffering as a scent. 


Thou makest suffering a song :-— 
A pean of great victory, 
An ode of thy soul’s bridal day. 
Thou singest suffering as a song. 


Thy weakness, Loved, is unto power, 
For Christ Who smote Death on the tree 
Hath taught thee His high artistry 

To make pain sing, and scent and flower. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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A RECENT paragraph in a Catholic paper 
stated that ‘the Francisco de Vitoria chair ot 
international law was inaugurated on 1oth November 
last at Salamanca University. The object of the 
chair is to make better known the teachings of the 
Dominican Friar Francisco de Vitoria on the rights 
of men.” 

The fact that Spain numbered among her illustrious 
sons the man, who, rather than Grotius, may be re- 
garded as the founder of international law in Europe 
was evidently forgotten by a section of the press in 
this country when it greeted with surprised protests 
her request to be granted a seat on the permanent 
Council of the League of Nations. 

To scholars and jurists Francisco de Vitoria has 
long been known. 

The first volume of the ‘ Classics of International 
Law,’ published at Washington in 1917 is devoted to 
him. It contains the Latin text, with an English 
translation, of his great ‘ Relectiones,’ ‘De Indis’ 
and ‘ De jure belli,’ with an introductory sketch of his 
life by the Belgian Professor E. Nys. The General 
Editor of the Series, James Brown Scott, President of 
the American Institute of International Law, writes : 
‘The General Editor is unwilling to allow this volume 
to go to press without a tribute in passing to the 
broad-minded and _ generous-hearted Dominican, 
justly regarded as one of the founders of Interna- 
tional Law, and whose two tractates here reproduced 
are, as Thucydides would say, a perpetual posses- 
sion to the international lawyer . . . . These readings, 
taken down by pupils and published after his death, 
are sufficient to show that International Law is not a 
thing of our day and generation, or of the Hague 
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Conference, but is almost as old as the New World,’ 

To come to England in Victorian times, Henry 
Hallam, in his /xtroduction to European Literature, 
speaks of him in terms of praise. A Catholic may 
smile at the discovery that ‘ The whole relection . . .. 
displays an intrepid spirit of justice and humanity, 
which seems to have been rather a general characteris. 
tic of the Spanish theologians. Dominic Soto, always 
inflexible on the side of right, had already sustained 
by his authority the noble enthusiasm of Las Casas.’ 

In the Life of Francisco de Vitoria by a Spanish 
Dominican, published in 1913, the author, Fr. Alonso 
de Getino, O.P., says that however imperfect may be 
the picture he has tried to draw, yet he has been 
moved by a sacred debt to religion and to patriotism 
to give some account of one of the most remarkable 
personalities in Spain’s Golden Age. 

“No epoch is comparable in importance to the 


glorious years which mark the end of the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth century’ (E. Nys). 
The Granada War was over. 


Queen, if our own gold rotted what no man’s iron could rend, 

Bronzed gold, dark wine of the dust; if we stiffened and 
stood at the end, 

A gilded skeleton army brittle and brown in the sun, 

Forget not what all have forgotten; this field was won. 


G. K. CHESTERTON, Queen of Seven Swords. 


There was a current of new life in all organisms in 
Church and State; the New World was won for Spain. 
But there we know the dark side of the picture in 
lust of power and wealth that resulted in the en- 
slavement of the native population. Protests from 
missionaries led to the passing of merciful laws, but, 
unhappily, the Government gave way to the demands 
of avaricious colonists, and these laws remained 
largely a dead letter. A writer in the Xenia Thomis- 
tica speaks of these continual pleadings for justice 
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and mercy towards the Indians as forming a glorious 
page especially in the history of the Dominican 
Order. Two names stand out in splendid relief; 
those of Las Casas, the missionary, and of Francisco 
de Vitoria, Professor of Theology at Salamanca. 

Francisco was born, in 1480 or 1483, at Vitoria, 
the capital of Avala. The family soon afterwards 
removed to Burgos. There, about the age of ~—ee 
following the example of his elder brother, Diego, 
later famed as a preacher, Francisco entered the 
Dominican Order, in the ancient Convent of St. Paul. 
His novitiate ended, and evidently his mental powers 
noted, he was sent to study in the famous Convent 
of St. Jacques in Paris, and in Paris he remained for 
about twenty years. In the pages of Quétif-Echard 
we read of his distinguished career, as student and 
then as Lector. The great humanist, Juan Luis Vives, 
was his contemporary as a student in Paris, and seems 
to have known him well. What Vives thought of the 
scholastic teachers of his day is well known; but 
then we must remember that he was not a Dominican 
in the Convent of St. Jacques, under a distinguished 
teacher, Peter of Brussels, who from being a Nomin- 
alist in philosophy had become a Dominican and an 
ardent Thomist. In 1524 Francisco was recalled to 
Spain to be Regent of Studies in the College of St. 
Gregory at Valladotid. In his two years there he 
made his mark. In the eyes of pupils and contem- 
poraries his coming marked the dawn of a real re- 
vival of theological learning. Melchior Cano speaks 
of him as the great teacher whom Spain received as a 
wonderful gift from God. Bajiez speaks of this 
‘second Socrates.’ 

In 1526 the Primary Chair of Theology at Sala- 
manca became vacant on the death of Fr. Pedro de 
Leon. The Dominicans always reckoned on holding 
this Chair, therefore the question arose, whom should 
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they put forward as their candidate, In Salamanca 
there was the most learned Dominican in Spain, Diego 
de Astudillo, why not choose him? No: they put 
forward Francisco de Vitoria, a man almost unknown 
to Salamanca. One reason evidently was that the 
severity of manner of Diego would make him un 
popular, whereas the winning grace of Francisco's 
manner impressed all who were under him. 

To us the method of election seems strange. Each 
competitor had to lecture on his appointed subjects 
for a certain length of time—it might be for five 
weeks. The judges were the students in each faculty. 
Fr. Getino points out that this was by no means 
absurd ; the students were those most concerned, they 
knew what they needed, and could judge who could 
best give it them; also the voting was not one of § 
numerical equality; a student who had attended four 
courses in his faculty had four votes as against the 
one allowed to a one-course student. The whole 
period of election was one of great excitement; we 
hear of somewhat violent contests, leading at times 
to bloodshed! At first Francisco seemed to have 
everything against him : he had no friends among the 
students; his rival was a learned Portuguese well 
known in the University. 

But in a few days it was proved that his Superiors 
had not acted rashly in sending him, for his solid 
learning and charm of expression secured for him a 
large ——— of votes. The Chair was therefore 
given to him, and he held it for twenty years, till his 


death in 1546. He now threw himself heart and soul 
into his teaching, and into all that concerned the life 
and interests of the University. He could watch the 
building of the splendid College of St. Stephen, still 
unfinished at his death. His position brought him into 
contact with events in the world outside. In 1527 
he was summoned to Valladolid as one of the theolo- 
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ians who were to examine the works of Erasmus. 
Gives had written to Erasmus speaking in glowing 
terms of the admiration that Francisco felt for him— 
language probably coloured by the remembrance of 
youthful days in Paris. At Valladolid Francisco in- 
dulged in no sweeping condemnation : it was not his 
way. His was in this case apparently a Via Media, 
in the best sense. Certain definite statements of 
Erasmus he disallowed. 

However, an outbreak of plague put an end to this 
‘Junta,’ and the sittings were never resumed. But 
the influence of Erasmus in Spain was at an end. 

It is worthy of note that in the same year we find 
a link between Dominicans and Jesuits in the early 
days of the Company of Jesus: St. Ignatius came to 
Salamanca ; perhaps he attended the lectures of Fran- 
cisco. We know that in 1545 two Jesuit Fathers found 
at Salamanca all the welcome they could desire from 
Francisco. 

In 1530 we find him consulted on the question of 
Henry VIII’s marriage with Catharine of Aragon. 
His lectures ‘De Matrimonio’ treated the whole ques- 
tion on broad lines, and his judgment that in this 
case the marriage was valid was doubtless gratifying 
to Charles V. 

But a few years later he incurred Charles’s dis- 
pleasure. In November of that year Charles wrote 
to the Prior of St. Stephen’s complaining that some 
of the Fathers had dared to question his right to 
sovereignty in the New World. What have they to 
do with it? Would they interfere with what a Pope 
had granted? The Prior had better put an end to 
such discussion. The Prior must have soothed the 
angry monarch, for, early the next year, Charles 
writes in a very different tone asking for the theo- 
logians’ opinions in regard to the baptism of children 
of pagan Indians. He could expect only one answer 
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from disciples of St. Thomas. The report was 
signed by Francisco and Dominic Soto. In 1543 the 
former wrote from his sick bed a vigorous protest 
against excessive expenses incurred by the University 
on the occasion of the marriage of Don Philip, after- 
wards Philip II, to a Portuguese princess. ‘I can- 
not vote for this outlay with a good conscience; it 
would seem as if we had an infinite number of doub- 
loons and did not know what to do with them!’ 
Fr. Getino rejoices in the fact that protests like these 
showed the noble spirit of independence in the Spain 
of that time. Francisco always defended principles, 
without personal rancour. And to their credit, neither 
Emperor nor Prince bore Francisco a grudge, as 
was shown by the fact that they desired him to act 
as their theologian at the coming Council of Trent. 
He was forced, through continued ill-health, to de- 
cline. Sometimes he had to be carried to his lectures 
in a litter; sometimes he had to have a substitute. 
His whole heart was in his teaching, and such a 
teacher made enthusiastic and devoted pupils. In 
his courteous letter declining the invitation to Trent, 
he speaks of the delight it would have been to render 
this service and to take part in what promised to be 
of such profit to all Christendom; ‘but, blessed be 
Our Lord for everything! I am more ready to walk 
into the other world than to any part of this one; for 
a year I have not been able to walk a step.’ The 
princes then turned their eyes on Dominic Soto to 
represent them. Though Francisco could not attend 
in person, yet it has been pointed out that through 
members who had been, directly or indirectly, his 
pupils, his influence was immense. 

We read of wonderful patience and sweetness in 
those years of ill-health. His love of unwearied 
study, of teaching, lasted to the end. With beautiful 
courtesy and the touch of humour that seemed to 
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characterise him he spoke of himself as better served 


| than a king, for all his wants were attended to by 


devoted brethren for the love of God. 


On the Octave Day of St. Dominic, August 11th, 
1545, he died. Next day his body was carried by 
Professors of the University amid a concourse of 
nobles and university men, and laid in an unknown 
tomb. His courses of lectures were largely on the 
Summa of St. Thomas; but those we are concerned 
with here are entitled De /ndis and De jure Belli. 
They were called forth by questions of the day aris- 
ing from the presence of Spaniards in the New World. 


| Francisco was a theologian and looked at all these 


problems in the light of the teaching of the Gospels 
and of the masters of theology, above all St. Thomas. 


He begins by meeting the objection that the ques- 
tion of Spanish sovereignty must have been so 
thoroughly investigated by Spanish sovereigns that 
any discussion is superfluous. No, the matter is 
neither so obviously unjust nor so obviously just that 
there can be no doubts: also the question is not for 
jurists alone to settle: the question concerning these 
natives must be settled not by human, but by divine 
law; hence it becomes a question of theology. 


Three reasons for upholding the Spanish Conquest 
had been put forward by various theologians: each 
of these claims is discussed and disallowed. The 
first: pagans have no right of ownership; therefore, 
war against them is always lawful. Wyclif is men- 
tioned by name among those whose opinions Fran- 
cisco is combating. The conclusion stands: before 
the coming of the Spaniards the Indians were true 
owners, so that neither princes nor private persons 
could be despoiled of their property. Secondly, it 
is denied that the Emperor is the lord of the whole 
world. It is easy to show that Charlemagne never 
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claimed lordship over the Greeks. France and Spain 
are outside the Empire (England is not mentioned), 
Thirdly, the Pope is not the temporal sovereign of the 
whole world. If Christ did not claim temporal sover. 
eignty, much less could His Vicar. Any power the 
Pope possesses is for spiritual ends. 

s for the letter of Pope Alexander VI to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Pastor points out that there was 
an attempt to give what did not belong to him, but 
that, in order to prevent conflict between different 
Christian powers, spheres of influence, in modern 
phrase, were allotted to Spain and Portugal. Another 
claim to sovereignty rests on the fact of refusal of 
natives to accept the Christian Faith. 

Francisco’s words are striking. The natives are 
not bound to accept the Faith without enquiry. Also 
it is not clear to him that the faith has been put before 
them with persuasive demonstration; he has heard of 
no miracles, nor religious patterns of life; nay, of 
many scandals and cruel crimes. The efforts of many 
Religious have been hindered by others. Even if the 
Indians have refused to accept the Faith, that is no 
reason for making war on them or depriving them of 
their property. War is no argument for the Christian 
faith. If through fear and ignorance they choose 
Spanish rule, that is an insufficient reason. Then 
some say the Spaniards have it as a special gift from 
God to punish these natives for their sins, Fran- 
cisco replies: ‘ Would that, apart from the sin of 
unbelief, there might be no greater sins in morals 
among certain Christians than there are among these 
barbarians.’ If these are the only claims to be put 
forward by Spaniards, Francisco can only say they 
are insufficient. He quotes the warning : ‘ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world... .’ He 
grants the right to travel and trade, so long as every- 
thing is done in the interests of the Indians and not 
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for the profit of the Spaniards, They have the right 
and the duty to preach by way of persuasion. 

From the treatise De /ure Belli we may cull some 
notable declarations. As an individual may defend 
himself against violence, so may a state. Following 
St. Thomas, there is only one cause to justify war— 
an injury done. And Francisco points out, not amy 
injury is a reason. Difference of religion is not a 
cause. Extension of empire is not a cause. Personal 
glory of the prince is not a just cause. It is not 
enough that the prince should believe he has a just 
cause. He must examine carefully, with counsellors, 
and weigh all arguments for and against. If a subject 
is convinced. of the injustice of a war he ought not to 
serve in it,,even on the command of his prince. 

The treatise ends with three Canons of note: 

(1) A prince must not go seeking occasions for 
war : he must reflect that others are his neighbours and 
have one common Lord. It would be the extreme of 
savagery to seek for grounds for killing men whom 
God has created and for whom Christ died. Only 
under compulsion and reluctantly should he come to 
the necessity of war. 

(2) A just war must not be waged so as to ruin the 
people against whom it is directed, but only so as to 
obtain one’s rights and the defence of one’s country, 
and in order that from that war peace and security 
may result. 

(3) Victory should be utilised with moderation and 
Christian humility, and the victor should deem he is 
sitting as a judge and not as an accuser... . Judg- 
ment should involve the offending state in the least 
degree of calamity: in general among Christians all 
fault lies at the door of princes, for subjects when 
fighting for their princes act in good faith, and it is 
unjust, in the poet’s words, that 


Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 
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As one writer has said, so-called practical considera- 
tions have largely dominated international law, and 
it is to be regretted that the influence, of Vitoria has 
not been more widely felt. Every Catholic will surely 
hope and pray that the famous University of Sala. 
manca, which Doctor Johnson loved for its noble de- 
cision upon the Spanish conquests in America, may 
through its newly-founded Chair be instrumental in 
offering remedies for the healing of the nations, help- 
ing to build up a real League of Nations, recalling 
men to the only true and lasting foundations on which 
such fellowship can be based. 

This would not be the least of the glories of 


‘Heroic Spain.’ 
A. C. Macpiarmip. 





PLAUDE BONONIA 


ATRIARCH of adoration : 
From the Preacher’s skill and sense 
Wrath and reconciliation 
Poured in scalding eloquence. 


Fiery words serenely spoken 
Lit the flame upon thy brow; 
Beacon of the Church, and token 
Of its bright adornment now. 


Patriarch, to thee were given 
Sons of all but equal worth, 

By the selfsame Spirit driven 
Forth to preach in all the earth. 


Lest the holy Order ever 
Burn for God with feebler fires 
Lay thy hand to each endeavour, 
Dominic of great desires. 


Patriarch in glory reigning, 

(Where thy sons and daughters throng) 
Filling heaven past containing 

With a blithe and endless song; 


Jesus Passion is thy story, 
Jesus thy resplendent part, 
Jesus triumph is thy glory, 
Flames of His consume thy heart. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY. Vol. 3. From the Renaissance to 
Jansenism (405 pp., including Index). By the Rev. P. 
Pourrat. Translated by W. H. Mitchell, M.A. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne; 10/6.) 


Pére Pourrat aims at giving us, in a work of close on two 
thousand pages and divided into four volumes, a resumé of the 
doctrine and more important writings on spiritual matters be- 
queathed us by past ages. And for this task he has striven 
to fit himself by most extensive reading, evidenced by countless 
references in text and footnotes. Nor are we given mere 
synopses of spiritual classics; as far as possible saints and 
mystic authors are allowed to speak to us in their own words, 
and the quotations are so numerous that Christian Spirituality 
is somewhat of an Enchiridion Spirituale (as Pére Pourrat puts 
it in his preface). Some idea of the completeness aimed at in 
this work may be had from the fact that, apart from an in- 
troductory chapter on ‘ Systemization,’ two chapters are de- 
voted to ‘Humanist Influence’ and ‘ Protestant Mysticism ’ 
respectively, in order to show the influence of extrinsic circum- 
stances on spiritual doctrine, and to throw the nobility and 
purity of true mysticism into bolder relief. 

Several chapters of the volume under review we are not 
qualified to criticise, as they deal with authors with whose 
works we are not familiar; and thus we have had to form a 
judgment of the volume as a whole from the chapters dealing 
with saints and authors whose teachings we know. A careful 
reading of a great part has revealed several inaccuracies and 
ambiguities, and (what is a much graver fault) an untraditional 
opinion on a point of no slight moment that recurs again and 
again. An example of the author’s ambiguity in a question 
of fact occurs on pp. 11 and 12. On p. 11 he states that the 
De Triplici Via, long ascribed to St. Bonaventure, is really the 
work of the Carthusian, Hugh of Palma; and yet on the 
next page we read ‘ The works of St. Bonaventure, especially 
the De Triplici Via... .’ Again, words like ‘ extraordinary,’ 
‘ special,’ ‘kind’ are sometimes used confusingly, sometimes 
wrongly. On p. 104 there is an error; we read ‘ celebrated in 
a very different way .... was... . Dominico Bafiez, author 
of the theory of physical predetermination, at any rate as it 
was afterwards taught by the Dominicans. . . .” Such an 
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assertion is against the opinion of most theologians, who com- 
monly take for granted that St. Thomas taught physical pre- 
motion, at least implicitly. It is not fair to tack an explanatory 
phrase of this kind on to the name of a man, as a proprium 
of his which is to be taken for granted, as such phrases stay 
in the memory of those unacquainted with the matter. We 
do not wish to imply that the learned author intended to set 
down a historical untruth; but he had no right to attribute 
to Bafiez in so categorical a way a doctrine of St. Thomas; 
and thus to withdraw it from the great authority of the Doctor 
Communis, whose ‘ doctrine the Church has made her own.’ 
Moreover, this is no merely speculative assertion [cf. Perfec- 
tion Chrétienne et Contemplation, by Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., pp. 107-130]; truth lies at the basis of all virtue, and 
virtues should be the flower and fruit of truth. On p. 145, 
footnote 2, occurs another ambiguity. We are told that ‘St. 
Teresa has but little appreciation for ‘‘ the work of the under- 
standing’’ in prayer.’ A distinction should have been made 
between reasoning and insight. The understanding is by no 
means idle and inert in contemplation [‘ contemplation . . . . is 
that general knowledge, wherein the spiritual powers of the 
soul, memory, understanding and will are exerted and united 
in this knowledge, which is, as it were, effected and received 
in them.’ Thus St. John of the Cross, The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel, Bk. I1, Chap. xiv; and St. Teresa herself says that in 
the ‘ spiritual marriage . . . . God appears in the soul’s centre 
.... by an intellectual vision.’ The Interior Castle, Seventh 
Mansions, Chap. ii]. In a work so extensive as Christian 
Spirituality, surely more than an incidental footnote reference 
should be given to Father Augustine Baker, a foremost spiritual 
writer of this country. [Even in a little historical summary of 
eighty pages, placed towads the end of Pére Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s Perfection Chrétienne et Contemplation, he has a 
place in the text and a word is said in praise.] Capuchin 
mystics, also, deserve more generous treatment. 

With regard to the untraditional opinion mentioned above 
(and which perhaps owes much of its prevalence during the 
past few centuries to the fear of ‘ illuminism,’ so rife in Spain 
in the sixteenth century), it recurs frequently throughout the 
book. It claims that mystical prayer (or contemplation) is not 
‘the ordinary ‘‘ Way” of holiness’; that in most it would be 
presumptuous to wish for it, and for their spiritual directors 
to lead them to it. If Pére Pourrat is speaking of mystical 
phenomena, ecstasies, visions, and suchlike, no one will gain- 
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say him; but if he means to include supernatural contempl. 
tion (such as was quite certainly had by St. Teresa of the 
Child Jesus) in his ban, then he goes against sound tradition, 
A lengthy proof of this cannot be given in a review; three or 
four great names must suffice, and we have chosen §. 
Thomas, St. Bonaventure, St. John of the Cross, and St, 
Teresa—largely because these saints belonged to Orders which 
have deeply studied and kept inviolate their teachings, and are 
the legitimate interpreters thereof. Three of the above are 
Doctors of the Church; the fourth, debarred from that honour 
by her sex, has been granted: the Mass of a Doctor. Of St. 
Thomas Pius XI says: ‘ If we wish to have a thorough know. 
ledge of ascetical and mystical theology we must first of all 
approach the Angelic Doctor.’ Leo XIII called St. Bona. 
venture ‘the Prince of Mystic Theologians,’ and unstinted 
praise hasi been given by the Holy See to the two great Car. 
melite mystics. Now, Dominicans say that, according to St. 
Thomas’s doctrine, supernatural contemplation is normally 
given to generous souls; Franciscans find the same doctrine 
in St. Bonaventure; and the Carmelites are most emphatic 
that such is the mind of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 
And therefore we may well say that Pére Pourrat’s opinion is 
untraditional, and its constant recurrence (it is a point inti- 
mately affecting the direction of souls) is a grave drawback to 
his book. 

We must admit that we are not in sympathy with the idea 
of compressing into a couple of thousand pages the master- 
pieces of the spiritual writers of Christendom. A _ synopsis 
nearly always lacks the freshness and strength of the original, 
even though many a glowing and pregnant phrase be culled 
therefrom. The very extent of the reading undertaken may well 
become a hindrance to a clear grasp and presentment of the 
doctrine ; and though we cannot but admire the immense indus- 
try and zeal betokened by these pages, we find the result dis- 
satisfying. 

The English reads easily. The book is well ‘ got up’; and 
we have noticed no printing-errors or wrong references. 

A.-M. B. 


Lyrics oF Luts pE Lzon with English renderings by Aubrey 
F. G. Bell. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1928; pp. x, 
149; 12/6.) 

Mr. Aubrey Bell has rendered signal service to English 
readers, particularly to lovers of poetry, in drawing from the 
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inexhaustible mine of Spain’s sixteenth century writers thirty- 
three of the exquisite lyrics of Fray Luis de Leon (1528-1591). 
The volume comes opportunely on this reputedly the fourth cen- 
tury of Fray Luis’s birth, and side by side with the original 
text is the author’s excellent rendering in English metre. As 
he rightly says in an illuminating preface, it is presented ‘ with 
as literal a translation as possible in order that those who 
have slight knowledge of Spanish may be able more easily to 
read it in the original,’ and thus, it may be added, lose none 
of its charm. Hallam considered that ‘ De la Vida del Cielo,’ 
p. 96, had perhaps never been excelled in lyrical poetry, and 
the odes for St. James (p. 2), for All Saints (p. 34), for the 
Ascension (p. 70), have long been famous. The way in which 
Mr. Bell overcomes the difficulties of translation merits all 
praise, though in Ode XVII (pp. 76-77) Fray Luis’s own affec- 
tionate dedication ‘To Our Lady’ is somewhat formally Eng- 
lished as ‘ Ode to the Virgin.’ Explanatory references to the 
circumstances around which some of the poems were written 
—the reviewer wonders if ‘ Epitafio’ (p. 28) is not for the great 
Charles (1558) rather than his inglorious grandson (1568)—and 
notes of modern equivalents for terms in the text now archaic 
would undoubtedly add to the value of any subsequent edition 
of this admirable but costly book. J.1. 


Hours with Curist. From the Flemish of ‘ Theophilus.’ 
Edited by Anthony Coppens, S.J. ( Turnhout, Belgium, 
Brepols’ Catholic Press.) 

There are fine thoughts and fine images in this prose trans- 
lation of mystical verse. Of flowers the poet says :— 


‘Their small pure-tinted faces, in the framing green, 
gaze at me with thousands of eyes, 
but with them all Thou alone seest me.’ 


In such lines we have both author and translator at their best, 
but the disadvantages of its English dress make it difficult 
to judge the full worth of the original. Some of these dis- 
advantages are inevitable in any translation. Others might 
very easily have been avoided. The title on the stiff paper 
wrapper, which is simply Hours with Christ, by ‘ Theophilus,’ 
suggests a book of devotions, and a glance within arouses 
suspicion that these may be as flowery and highly-coloured as 
the illustrations. Then the division of the poems into lines 
is an enigma. At first you suppose them to be rhythmical 
divisions, made to indicate the form of the original, until you 
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find them ending jerkily with an ‘a’ or ‘the’ or even a 
hyphen. There are many misprints, but the blame cannot be 
laid on the Belgian printer for such words as: ‘ tardive,’ 
* tautened,’ ‘ blossy,’ ‘ crepescule.’ We hope ‘ everyoung,’ as 
an adjective qualifying ‘morning,’ is a misprint, but have 
strong fears to the contrary. These blemishes are the greater 
pity, because much of the work is so well done. 

The whole atmosphere of the book is one of ardent love for 
Our Lord, and cannot fail to have a happy. influence, though 
expressed, perhaps, with rather too much appeal to what spiri- 
tual writers would call ‘sensible images.’ Mrs. Meynell has 
truly said: ‘ Although a great mystical poet makes images, 
he does not do so in his greatest moments. He is a great 
mystic because he has a full vision of the mystery of realities, 
not because he has a clear invention of similitudes.’ M.B. 


Tue ELIZABETHAN PERSECUTION. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
(Harding & More; 72 pp. ; 2/6 net.) 

THe Martyrs oF Tysurn. By the Nuns of Tyburn Convent. 
With Introduction by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne; go pp.; 1/6 net.) 


These two good books should help very considerably to 
spread knowledge of the English martyrs. Mr. Atteridge puts 
the old question concerning the Elizabethan persecution of 
Catholics : Did its victims suffer for the Old Faith of England 
or for Treason? and gives the only answer possible for a truth- 
ful and intelligent man on the evidence. Of course, by passing 
a law, or many laws if necessary, forbidding the practice of 
the Catholic religion, the Government can at once convict 
Catholics as law breakers. Cecil did it under Elizabeth. Calles 
does the same thing to-day in Mexico. The Elizabethan 
martyrs, therefore, for Anglicans—even for so learned an Ang- 
lican as Dr. Frere, Bishop of Truro—are but traitors; or if 
that word is thought too harsh, the Anglican is content to say 
they ‘died for a mistaken notion of Christianity.’ It seems 
that it must never be admitted by Protestants that Catholics 
can be persecuted. (So to-day The Times prefers to use the 
head-line Religious Unrest when it prints a message from cor- 
respondents describing the present persecution and martyrdom 
of Catholics in Mexico.) Mr. Atteridge is at pains to tell 
the story of the Elizabethan persecution, briefly and clearly, 
with no waste of words, and his book comes at an appropriate 
time. If we are to get the truth understood amongst our 
separated brethren, this account of the Elizabethan persecu- 
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tion should be widely distributed. In especial it is to be recom- 
mended to ‘ Anglo-Catholics.’ Tyburn must always be holy 
ground, a place of pilgrimage for Catholics. The roll of traffic 
cannot silence the dying words of the martyrs. Tyburn! From 
that May morning, A.D. 1535, when the London Carthusians 
with Father Reynolds the Brigittine from Isleworth, and John 
Haile, the aged secular priest—all are beatified—were dragged 
to the gallows because they found it quite impossible to accept 
an ‘ Anglo-Catholic ’ (and Henry VIII was really the inventor 
of genuine ‘ Anglo-Catholicism ’) for the head of the Church, 
till July, A.D. 1681, when Archbishop Plunket was brought over 
from Dublin to die a martyr’s death under Charles II and to 
win for Ireland the honour of offering the last of the ‘ English ’ 
martyrs—the red rain falls at Tyburn. For 146 years are 
Catholic priests, religious and secular, laymen and that valiant 
woman, Margaret Ward, to take the road and die at Tyburn. 
One hundred and five in all are the martyrs. Quibus dignus 
non erat mundus. Twenty-seven already beatified, seventy- 
eight ‘ venerables.’ In this, the third edition of The Martyrs 
of Tyburn, the nuns of Tyburn Convent take us through the 
months and supply a short biographical notice on the day of 
each martyr. At the end of the book there is a list of the 
relics of the martyrs in the Convent Oratory, and some account 
of the community of Tyburn. All Catholics visiting London 
should get this little book. For—in the words of Dom Bede 
Camm—‘ all pilgrims may learn at Tyburn that love is stronger 
than death, and sacrifice more fruitful than possession.’ 
J.C. 


TALES FROM GREENERY STREET. By Denis Mackail. (Heine- 
mann, 1928; 7/6 net.) 

I hope that for the next ten years no young nominal or non- 
Christian couple whose income rises above six hundred a year 
will be married without possessing two copies of Tales from 
Greenery Street. It would be tempting and easy to over-praise 
Mr. Denis Mackail. He has so much skill, such good feeling, 
such good taste; he practises so eminently well the art of 
elimination (I deny that it is evisceration), that the attentive 
reader is confronted with a whole set of problems. I will only 
indicate one. I knew an exquisite painter (who looked like a 
tall gamekeeper), whose spider’s web could bewitch you again 
into the surprise of childhood, whose mouse’s tail had all the 
radiance of the portrait of an artist’s wife: but all the time he 
longed for the desert, the camel, the Arab. Where can be Mr. 
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Denis Mackail’s Arabia? Can it be as far from Greenery 
Street (with its Ian, Colin, Jock, Meiklejohn) as Scotland is 
from the sentimental Scottish exile? A.R. 


Penny Wise. By Margaret Revell. (Crosby Lockwood; 
7/6.) 


Christine and Philip Verrand are compelled to leave London 
and live on a small income in the country. They have every- 
day difficulties ta face, and it is due to their common sense as 
much as to their good fortune that they come out of them hap- 
pily. You find nothing sensational in the book, but you live 
with very real people. The Verrands are not over-gilded, 
admirable and likeable as they are, and the tactless aunt was 
not unwise when she wrote: ‘ We old people have made our 
mistakes, but life is difficult and very puzzling for us these days, 
And it often seems to me that you younger ones are so engrossed 
in resenting the results of our mistakes in the past that you do 
not devote enough attention to those that you yourselves are 
making or may make in the present and future.’ The problem 
of post-war married life is set out with remarkable fairness and 
restraint, the characterisation is excellent, and the style is simple 
and attractive. Penny Wise is a novel well worth reading and 


should make a wide appeal. R.R. 


Do we REMEMBER ?—A STORY OF OXFORD UNDER THE TUDORS. 
By Frances de Paravicini. (Sands and Co. ; 5/-.) 


In this gracefully-written story the Baroness de Paravicini 
gives us a too-much-neglected chapter in the history of Oxford. 
No one, we believe, could be better equipped for the telling of 
the story of the Catholic glories of the ancient University city, 
her faith, her learning, and the martyrs who, by the greatest 
sacrifice of all, witnessed to the faith that made Oxford great. 
The writer’s intimate knowledge of every record and stone and 
corner of Oxford have begotten a love for all that Oxford was 
and is; and love has deepened knowledge; and this truly en- 
thralling little novel is the result. It is an excellent example 
of the truth that history is more fascinating than pure fiction 
and that the really romantic things are simple deeds and heroic 
lives. The book is well documented and is really nothing other 
than true history presented with a background of fiction. Its 
publication in this present year, when we are devoting special 
attention to our English martyrs, is most appropriate ; and we 
hope that many will read it and be able to answer the query in 
the title with a truthful Yes. 
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